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OUR WOULD BE FRIENDS. 
For the Graham Journal. 

What can Grahamites do to satisfy their 
would be friends as to the propriety of our 
course of conduct? It is useless to say to 
them that health is improved, strength in- 
creased, enjoyment heightened—our coffee- 
loving relatives will not believe that. A cup 
of coffee, now and then, they say, will hurt 
no one, therefore we ought to take it occa- 
sionally. Our friends are great sticklers for 
Providence in every thing except in Gra- 
hamism, If we have the tooth-ache or one 
of our children dies, it is at once attributed 
to this course of diet, with which Providence 
has nothing to do, but if they have an ailing 
or one of their children is sick or dies, oh! 
it is the will of an over-ruling and wise Pro- 
vidence, we must submit, and it is all right. 
Now, Mr. Editor, will you put in our mouths 
a quietus for these would-be friends of ours. 

L. L. 


The trial of which ‘ L. L.’ speaks is one 
with which we are all more or less familiar. 
Whoever departs from any of the customs 
of society must expect.to encounter its sneers 
or its scorn or, still worse, its pity. Espe- 
cially is this the case with any attempt to re- 
form the evils which result from the unnatu- 
ral indulgence of the animal propensities 
and appetites, no matter how depraved in 
their cravings and destructive in their indul- 
gence they may have become. It cannot 
be otherwise. Human pride will always 
awaken hostile feelings in the hearts of those 
whose practices are condemned by the pre- 
cepts or the example of others; and these 
feelings will be more violent in proportion 
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as the individuals are conscious that the prac- 
tices assailed cannot be defended by fair ar- 
gument. 

Perhaps no class of reformers are called 
to endure more general abuse than we who 
are popularly termed Grahamites. We are 
misunderstood, and then charged with, and 
held accountable for, doctrines which we 
abhor. ‘In our patience let us possess our 
souls.’ We here in New England despair 
of quieting the fears of our kind friends ; 
and ‘ L, L.’ asks too much when he requests 
us to do it for his friends in Pennsylvania. It 
is idle to reason with prejudice, ignorance 
or appetite. Our only course is to use the 
best means in our power to learn our duty ; 
and then resolutely to perform it. If we are 
convinced that the principles of physiology 
which we advocate are correct, that our 
health is improved“and improving, we have 
only to persevere and every year and ey; 
month will furnish in our ‘favor, an - 
swerable argument drawn from the a 
ble effects of the system upon ourselves an 
others who from time to time will partially or 
wholly try it. Here is our strong confidence ; 
and we are willing that by this test the prin- 
'ciples of physiology should be tried—name 
ly, by the effects which they produce when- 
intelligently applied. Let us wait patient- 
ly the issue. Rome was not built in a day, 
and though the triumph of physiology lin- 
gers, it is certain and it will be glorious. _ 

But we all need a word of caution. Re- 
formers are very prone to positiveness. Let 
us guard against this common fault. Let the 
reflection that but a short time ago we 
thought and acted just as our friends do now, 





infallibility and more charity for their errors. 
‘After all we may be wrong and they may be 
right. At all events, we shall never con- 
vince people of the truth of our principles 
by the most vehement assertions that we are 
right and by denouncing all who hold differ- 
ent opinions. RES 

Again, let us lay our opinions and praetic- 
es open to the light of truth, and when con- 
vinced of error in the former or mistake in 
the latter, let us not be ashamed frankly to 





lead us to entertain more distrust of our own ° 
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confess it, and promptl¥ to renounce it. 


Thus, for instance, in the case of the loss |! 6. 


of a child, as supposed by ‘ L. L.’ it would 





|| FACTS RRELATING TO MR. BROOKS. oF 
SALEM. 


|| [Whenever persons favorable to the Graham sys- 


be our duty seriously to inquire what mis-; te™ sicken or die, whether they have attempt. 


takes were committed which led to the fatal 
result; and let ds not make the inquiry with 
a determination to throw all the blame on 
others, but with a willingness to bear our- 
selves all that candor will attribute to our 
own ignorance. But let us not for one mo- 
ment surrender the principle that the result 
was owing to the violation of organic laws, 
either by ourselves or others, Let us recog- 
nize, submissively and cheefully, the hand 
of Providence in all which befalls us and 
outs; but let us insist upon the principle 
that it is a Providence who works according 
to laws established from the foundation of 
the world, and who will not repeal or alter 
those I aws to allow us to gratify with impu- 
nity our depraved appetites. If we use cor- 
rectly the proper means to secure health in 
ourselves and ours, we shall secure it, and 
no power on earth can or will deprive us of 
the blessing. If we neglect those means, 
and transgress the laws of our natures, no 
power in the universe can or will avert the 
* curse. Our whole duty then is to pursue 
the best course we are able to discover, 
and leave the consequences—where they are 
safe—in the hands of a rarrurut Gop. 

We would say then to ‘ L. L.’—we say it 
for our own benefit as well as for his—let ‘us 
strive to be less sensitive upon this subject. 
Let the consciousness of good intentions 
sustain us under ridicule and reproach. Let 
us persevere until a tardy and unwilling but 
triumphant acknowledgment of the excel- 
lence of our system shall be forced from our. 
friends by their observing its effect upon the 
health and the characters of those who adopt 
it. We cannot do better. Argument does 
no good. Scolding can do no good. No 
matter how unreasonable it is, all our trou- 
bles of body and of mind, all the faults of 
temper and of heart will be charged to the 
‘Graham system.’ No matter if these trou- 
bles and these faults existed, and in a much 
more aggravated degree a long time before 
we adopted the system ; they were then only 
‘the ills which flesh is heir to,’ or the infir- 
mities of natural disposition. Let us then, 
by being true to our principles, eradicate 
these fruits of former transgressions ; let us 
strive, by all consistent means to lead as 
many as possible into the ‘ more excellent 
way,’ and thus by adding their experience 
to our own, force conviction upon the minds 
of the sceptical and the prejudiced. 


. HAPPINESS. 
The impossibility of forming to ourselves 
a clear idea of happiness is the reason that 
our imagination substitutes pleasure in its 





ed to carry out the principles thoroughly or not, 
| the system is held responsible, and many foolish ru- 


| is necessary to set such matters right, is for the 
friends to give an unvarnished statement of facts.) 


| Salem, Sept. 4th, 1837. 

| Mr. CamsBett, 

| Dear Sir,—In answer to the inquiries you 
| made of me a few days since respecting the 
probab!e cause of the sickness of our friend 
John Brooks, late of Salem, I now state to 
you that I have made inquiries of his daugh- 
ter, who had for some months previous tg 
his death kept his house. She informs me 
that seven months previous to his last illness 
he adopted the vegetable system, together 
with his family, and felt himself much im- 
proved in consequence. He gained consid- 
| erable flesh and appeared to enjoy a greater 
degree of health than he had known for 
many years. The change in diet did not 
make that decided alteration in his external 
appearance that it does in some others, as he 
had been a remarkably temperate man for 
many years, 

At the commencement of his last illness, 
he had occasion to go to Boston on a fine 
morning and without thinking it necessary 
to carry with him an overcoat. While he 
was absent, the wind suddenly became east- 
ward and blew up very cold ; he came home 
outside of the stage and took a violent cold. 
His friends at home advised him to take a 
sweat, but he said he thought his cold would 
wear off by keeping in the house a few eve- 
nings. This was not the case, however, and 
he (without consulting any physician) went 
into the country to see if the change of air 
would not benefit him. After an absence of 
a month he returned, with his cough still on 
him, and very much reduced in flesh and 
strength. He them went to Lynn to the 
Thompsonian Infirmary, and after going 
through two or three courses of medicine 
returned again to Salem without any materi- 
al change, except that he appeared to grow 
weaker; the cough still continuing. By this 
time he had become so much reduced in 
strength as to be unable to go out but littie. 
Some of his friends began then to remon- 
strate with him on his abstemious manner 
of living. They told him he would certainly 
die if he did not drink the best wine and 
cordials, together with as good high living as 
he could obtain. He accordingly yielded to 
their wishes, and tried to build up again by 
high living; but the more he stimulated, 
the faster he seemed to decline, until death 
put a period to his sufferings. 

Hjs daughter also assyres me that while 








stead. Madame Saussure. 


they lived on the Graham system her own 


mors are put afloat and by some believed. All that . 
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health was far better than it now is, and she 
felt much hurt to find a story prevalent that 
her father had shortened his days by his 
manner of living previous to his sickness. 

It is true that he advised his daughter to 
eat a little meat towards the close of his 
illness; but she thinks with myself and 
others, that his mind was very much impair- 
ed during his sickness, particularly towards 
the close of it. 

He was predisposed to consumption by 
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the structure of his body, having a flat chesi, ' 
long neck, prominent shoulder blades ; and 
e, no doubt, injured himself much by writ- | 
ing and studying at his desk, though he 
used to, exercise considerably in the open 
air. I remain yours in haste, 
Increase S. Hitt. 





For the Graham Journal. 

‘Srurr a Cotp anp Srarve A Fever.’ 

Ma. Evitor,—Let any one read the ex- 

tracts from Doct. Beaumonts’ ‘ Experiments 
on Digestion’ which have appeared in the 
columns of the Journal from time to time, | 
and they will kaoow how to appreciate the | 
old and absurd maxim, which stands at the 
head of this article. By turning to the 9th_ 
No. of the Journal the reader will see on, 
page 70, at the close of an extract, the Doc- ' 
tor’s remarks, in which he says; ‘ In febrile | 
diathesis, very little or no gastric juice is se- | 
creted. Hence, the importance of withhold- | 
ing food from the stomach in febrile com- | 
plaints. It can afford no nourishment; but | 
is actually a source of irritation to that or-| 
gan, and, consequently, to the whole system. 
No solvent can be secreted under these cir- 
cumstances; and food is as insoluble in the 
stomach as lead would be under ordinary cir- | 
cumstances.’ 

In other remarks, if I remember right, 
the Doctor states that food has lain in the 
stomach of Alexis St. Martin from 6 to 30 
or 40 hours, unchanged except by chemical 
affinities, during some of his ill turns. And 
yet what multitudes think that when they 
have a ‘bad cold’ they must eat or they will 
certainly be sick ! O! I must ‘ stuff a cold 
and starve a fever,’ they will tell you, and go 
at it in earnest; and not unfrequently in 
this way bring on a ‘ fever’ that will require 
weeks to ‘starve’ out. They will however 
lay quite contented two or three weeks ‘starv- 
ing the fever’ and forcing down medicine 
soothed by the care aud watching of friends, 
and refer it all to an overruling Provi- 
dence. Now, Mr. Editor, if such persons 
only knew, as they ought to know, that such 
a fever was the direct result of the infrac- 
tion of wise and benevolent laws established 
im our natures, they would deserve less sym- 
pathy than the miserable inebriate shaking 
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I can testify from my own ‘ experiments’ 
as well as those of Doct. Beaumont, that 
any person having a ‘ bad cold’ may find en- 
tire relief by abstaining from food, one, two, 
three, or perhaps five or six meals if the case 
is a bad one, and that too without taking a 
particle of medicine. How much better this 
is than to ‘starve’ as many weeks with a 
burning fever, to say nothing of the hazard 
of life or a future impaired constitution ! The 
* Doctor’s bill’ is not worthy to be named, the 
same week, though one might think that a 
sufficient motive for denying a depraved ap- 
petite the pleasures of the table for one day. 

Equizisrist. | 





GASTRIC EXPERIMENTS—FOURTH SERIES. 


[We shall make but a few more extracts from Dr. 
Beaumont on Digestion at present. From encourage- 
ment given us by a competent writer, we promised 
the readers of the Journal in the first No. an original 
review of the work; and the extracts made from 
time to time have been such as we considered would 
prepare the reader’s mind for the reviewer's notes.) 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 1833. 

The following Gastric Experiments, and 
Examinations of the stomach, have been 
made since the manuscript of the previous 
part of this work was prepared for the press. 

Dr. Beaumont. 
Examinations of the Temperature and Appearance 
of the Interior of the Stomach. 

I. July 9. 6 o’clock, A. M. Weather 
cloudy and damp. Wind W., light. Sto- 
mach empty and clean. Introduced glass 
thermometer, at the aperture, bulb nine 
inches down towards the pylorus—tempera- 
ture 100°, Fahrenheit, before rising from his 
bed. 

Ii. July 10. 6 o'clock, A. M. Weather 
clear. Wind W., brisk. Th. 63°. Stomach 
empty and clean. Temperature 100°, be- 
fore rising. 9 o’clock, P. M. Weather clear 
and calm. Th. 75°. Stomach empty. Tem- 
perature 101°, after moderate exercise in 
open air. 

III. July 11.°6 o’clock, A.M. Weather 
cloudy. Wind N. E., brisk. Th. 65°. Sto- 
mach empty and clean. Temperature 100°, 
before rising. 8 o’clock, 30 mins. Weather 
clear and dry. Wind S., brisk. ‘Tempera- 
ture of stomach 101°, afier exercise. 9 0’ 
clock 30 mins., P. M. Weather hazy. Wind 
S. W., light. Th. 75°. Temperature 101°. 
IV. July 12. 6 o'clock, A. M. Weather 
clear. Wind, W., brisk. Th. 70°. Stomach 
empty. ‘l'emperature 100 1-2°, after going 
out into the open air. 9 o'clock, P. M. 
Weather clear. Wind W., light. Th. 76°. 
Temperature 101 3-4°. Stomach empty. 

V. July 13. 5 o'clock, 30 mins.,A. M. 
Weather clear, serene and calm. Thermo- 
meter 69°. Stomach empty, healthy and 


|| clean. Temperature 99 1-2°, before rising 








With the ‘ delirium tremens.’ 





from his bed. 6 o'clock, 30 mins. Weather 
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same as at last examination. Stomach empty. 
Temperature 100 3-4°, after rising and 
walking out in open air, twenty or thirty 
minutes. 6 o’clock, 45 mins. Returned from 
a smart walk, exercising so as to produce 
gentle perspiration. Temperature 101 3-4>. 

VI. July 14. 5 o’clock, 30 mins., A. M. 
Weather variable—heavy thunder shower, 
during the night. Wind S., moderate. Th. 
75°. Stomach empty. Temperature 100° on 
rising from bed—100 3-4° after walking out 
into the open air, and immediately back. 9 
o'clock, P. M. Weather rainy—atmosphere 
oppressive. Th. 79°. Wind 8., light. Tem- 

rature of stomach 102°. St. Martin has 

en in the woods all day, picking whortle- 
berries, and has eaten no other food since 
7 o'clock in the morning, till 8 at evening. 
Stomach full of berries and chymifying ali- 
ment, frothing and foaming like fermenting 
beer or cider—appears to have been drink- 
ae age? too freely. 

X. July 28. 9 o’clock, A. M. Weather 
elear. Wind N. W., brisk. Th. 66. Stomach 
empty, not healthy, some erythema and aph- 
thous patches on the mucous surface. St. 
Martin has been drinking ardent spirits, free- 
ly, for eight or ten days past—complains of 
no pain, nor shows symptoms of any gen- 
eral indisposition—says he feels well and 
has a good appetite. 

X. August |. 8 o’clock, A. M. Examin- 
ed stomach before eating any thing—inner 
membrane morbid—considerable erythema 
and some aphthous patches on the expos- 
ed surface—secretions vitiated—extracted 
about half an ounce of gastric juice—not 
clear and pure as in health—quite viscid. 

XI. August 2. 8 o’clock, A. M. Circum- 
stances and appearances very similar to 
those of yesterday morning. Extracted one 
ounce of gastric fluids—consisting of unu- 
sual proportions of vitiated mucus, saliva, 
and some bile, tinged slightly with blood, ap- 
pearing to exude from the surface of the ery- 
thema, and aphthous patches, which were 
more tendef and irritable than usual. St. 
Martin complains of no sense of pain, symp- 
toms of indisposition, or even of impaired 
appetite. Temperature of stomach 101°. 

II. August 3. 7 o’clock, A. M. Inner 
membrane of stomach unusually morbid— 
the erythematous appearance more exten- 
sive, and spots more livid than usual; from 
the surface of some of which, exuded small 
drops of grumous blood—the aphthous 
patches larger and more numerous-—the 
mucous covering, thicker than common, and 
the gastric secretions much more vitiated. 
The gastric fluids extracted this morning 
were mixed with a large proportion of thick 
ropy mucus, and considerable muco-puru- 
lent matter, slightly tinged with blood, re- 
sembliig the discharge from the bowels in 
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some cases of chronic dysentery. Notwith- 
standing this diseased appearance of the sto- 
mach, no very essential aberration of its fune- 
tions was manifested. St. Martin complains 
of no symptoms indicating .#ny general de. 
rangement of the system, except an uneasy 
sensation, and a tenderness at the pit of the 
stomach, and some vertigo, with dimness 
and yellowness of vision, on stooping-down 
and rising again—has a thin,’ yellowish 
brown coat on his tongue, and his counte- 
nance is rather sallow—pulse, uniform and 
regular; appetite good; rests quietly, and 
sleeps as well as usual. 

XIII. Aug. 4. 8 o’clock, A. M. stomach 
empty; less of those aphthous patches than 
yesterday ; erythematous appearance more 
extensively diffused over the inner coats, 
and the surface inclined to bleed; secre- 
tions vitiated. Extracted about an ounce 
of gastric fluids, consisting of ropy mucus, 
some bile, and less of the muco-purulent 
matter, than yesterday ; flavor peculiarly fe- 
tid and disagreeable ; alkalescent and in- 
sipid; no perceptible acid; appetite good; 
rests well, and no indications of general 
disease or indisposition. 

XIV. Aug.5. 8 o’clock, A. M. stomach 
empty ; coats less morbid than yesterday; 
aphthous patches mostly disappeared ; mu- 
cous surface more uniform, soft, and nearly 
of the natural, healthy color; secretions 
less vitiated. Extracted two ounces gastric 
juice, more clear and pure than that taken 
for four or five days last past, and slightly 
acid ; but containing a larger proportion of 
mucus, and more opaque than usual, in a 
healthy condition. 

XV. Aug. 6. 8 o'clock, A. M., stomach 
empty ; coats clean and healthy as usual ; se- 
cretions less vitiated. Extracted two ounces 
gastric juice, of more natural and healthy 
appearance, with the usual gastric acid fla 
vor; complains of no uneasy sensations, or 
the slightest symptom of indisposition ; says 
he feels perfectly well, and has a voracious 
appetite; but not permitted to indulge it to 
satiety. He has been restricted from full, 
and confined to low diet, and simple, dilw 
ent drinks, for the last few days, and has 
not been allowed to taste of any stimulating 
liquors, or to indulge in excesses of any 
kind. 

Diseased appearances, similar to those 
mentioned above, have frequently present 
ed themselves, in the course of my experi 
ments and examinations, as the reader will 
have perceived. They have generally, but 
not always succeeded to some appreciable 
cause. Improper indulgence in eating and 
drinking, has been the most common pre 
cursor of these diseased conditions. of the 
coats of the stomach. The free use of ardent 
spirits, wine, beer, or any intoxicating 
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quor, when continued for some days, has in- 
variably produced these morbid changes. 
Eating voraciously, or to excess; swallow- 
ing food coarsely masticated , or too fast; the 
introduction of solid pieces of meat, sus- | 
pended by cords, into the stomach ; or of | 
muslin bags of aliment, secured in the same | 
way ; almost invariably produce similar ef- 
fects, if repeated a number of times in close 
succession. 

These morbid changes and conditions are, 
however, seldom indicated by any ordinary 
symptoms, or particular sensations described 
or complained of, unless when in consider- 
able excess, or when there have been corres- 
ponding symptoms of a general affection of 
the system. ‘They could not, in fact, in most 
cases, have been anticipated from any ex- 
ternal symptoms ; and their existence was 
only ascertained by actual occular demon- 
stration. 

It is interesting to observe to what extent 
the stomach, perhaps the most important 
organ of the animal system, may become 
diseased, without manifesting any external || 
symptoms of such disease, or any evident 
signs of functional aberration. Vitiated se- 
cretions may also take place, and continue 
for some time, without affecting the health, 
in any sensible degree. 

Extensive active or chronic disease may 
exist in the membranous tissues of the sto- 
mach and bowels, more frequently than has 
been generally believed; and it is possible 
that there are good grounds for the opinion 
advanced by a celebrated teacher of medi- 
cine, that most febrile complaints are the 
effects of gastric and enteric inflammations. 
In the, case of the subject of these experi- 
ments, inflammation certainly does exist, to 
a considerable extent, even in an apparent 
state of health—greater than could have 
been believed to comport with the due oper- 
tions of the gastric functions. 
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IS TEA POISONOUS? 

The readers of this work, who do not be- 
lieve that tea is poisonous, are requested to 
attend to the following brief consideration 
of the subject. 

‘In its natural state,’ says Dr. Hooper in 
his Medical Dictionary, tea is a narcotic 
plant, on which account the Chinese refrain 
from its use, till it has been divested of this 
property by keeping it at least twelve months. 
When taken too copiously, it is apt to occa- 
sion weakness, tremor, palsies, and various 
other symptoms arising from narcotic plants.’ 

Here the friend to tea will think to tri- 
umph. ‘ The Chinese,’ he will say, ‘ refrain 
from its use till it has been divested of its 
narcotic properties.’ But does Dr. Hooper 
mean till it has been wholly divested, or only 
partly so? He cannot mean wholly, be- 
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cause though he admits two species of tea, 
he here includes both ; and if one is wholly 
divested of narcotic properties by keeping, 
why not the other? But that green tea is 
narcotic, after being kept ever so long, we 
have abundant testimony. 

Dr. Cullen says that scientific experi- 
ments prove that an ‘infusion of green tea, 
(as we have it in Europe and America,) has 
the effect of destroying the sensibility of the 
nerves, and the irritability of the muscles.’ 
Other experiments, he says, show that green 
tea gives out, in distillation, an odorous wa- 
ter, which is powerfully narcotic. He adds, 
‘ from these considerations we conclude, very 


| firmly, that tea is a narcotic and sedative 


substance, and that it is especially such in 
its most odorous state, and therefore less in 


| the bohea than in the green tea. From the 


experiments above mentioned, and from the 
observations which I have made in the 
course of fifty years, on all sorts of persons, 
I am convinced the qualities of tea are nar- 


|cotic and sedative.’ Let it be observed, 


that both the bohea or black tea, and the 
green teas, are here included. 

It may be said, that according to Dr. 
Hooper, tea is invigorating. But every 
writer on materia medica, will tell us that 
all narcotics give courage and vigor, when 
taken in small doses; even those which are 
the most powerfully nareotic or poisonous. 

To use once more the very words of Dr. 
Cullen :—‘ While we thus endeavor to es- 
tablish the poisonous nature of tea, we do 
not, at the same time, deny that it may 
sometimes show useful qualities. It is very 
possible that in certain persons, taken in 
moderate quantity, it may, like other narco- 
tics, in a moderate dose, prove exhilarating, 
or like these, have some effect in taking off 
irritability, or in quieting some irregularities 
of the nervous system.’ 

This is but saying that tea may have med- 
icinal effects, like other narcotics or poisons, 
either by stupifying the nerves, and thus ren- 
dering them insensible to the causes of dis- 
ease which are acting upon the system, or 
by establishing a newiiction, which shall 
take the place of the old or diseased action. 

The Catechism of Health, which may be 
considered as good American authority, says 
that tea, (black as well as green, we sup- 
pose,) when drank strong and in large quan- 
tity, impairs the powers of the stomach, 
produces various nervous symptoms, &ec. 
It also adds, that the results are the most 
injurious ‘ to children, to delicate females, or 
persons in inferior health, and to those who 
lead a sedentary life, or use but little exer- 
cise.’ 

But these, as I maintain, are the very per- 
sons, who adhere the most strongly to the 
use of tea, as essential to their happiness, 










































































































































and even beneficial to them. Nay, more ; 
let these persons leave off drinking it entire- 


ly, and in fifty years it will be banished | 
from our country, by common and universal | 


consent, 

But that the Catechism of Elealth meant 
to include both kinds of tea, inthe forego- 
ing remarks, is abundantly obvious. We 
will quote the author’s language. 

*‘Q. What kinds of tea are the most pre- 
judicial. 

‘A. The green teas. These, particular- 
ly when drank in strong infusions, are very 

nerally confessed to have a pernicious ef- 
Het upon the stomach and bowels, and ner- 
vous system generally. 

*Q. When a weak infusion of black tea 
is used in moderation, is it liable to the same 
objections ? 

‘A. No; particularly when drank not too 
warm, and with a sufficient quantity of milk 
and sugar, it is productive of very little or 
no injury.’ 

The Encyclopedia Americana says, ‘ the 
effects of tea, on the human system, are 
those of a very mild narcotic, and like those 
of any other narcotic, taken in small quan- 
tities, exhilarating.’ 

The author of the Sure Methods of im- 
proving Health, Tissot, Lewis, Thiery, the 
author of ‘ Hints to a Fashionable Lady,’ and 
other writers almost innumerable, have spo- 
ken of the ill effects of tea, on the nervous 
system ;—which is the same thing in sub- 
stance, as to admit that it is a narcotic. 

But what is a narcotic? This is a proper 
question ; and we will take the definition of 
Dr. Cullen. 

‘As their power and operation, (that of 
narcotics in general,) may be extended so 
far as to extinguish the vital principle alto- 
gether, they form that set of substances, 
which properly and strictly may be called 

isonous. 

We have -shown, that tea is a narcotic, 
and that narcotics are poisons. That even 
black tea, is slightly poisonous, though less 
so than green. My purpose is now to reply 
to a few popular tions. 

1. It is said tea cannot be poisonous, be- 
cause multitudes have drank it all their days 
with impunity. On this principle, alcohol is 
not poisonous, for many have drank that in 
small quantity, all their days, and some have 
even attained the age of patriarchs, with the 
same apparent impunity. But that alcohol, 
even in small quantity, is poisonous, will 
not, it is believed, be questioned at the pres- 
ent day. 

The truth is that the human constitution 
is so formed, as to be able to resist abuses 
for a long time, without much apparent in- 
jury. Still the most robust constitutions are 

sooner or later injured by such abuses; and 
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a tippler,-whose iron constitution endures to 
fourscore, might have lived ten or twen 
years longer, had he been prudent and absti- 
nent. So, in a degree, of aged tea drinkers, 

It is not true, however, that any of the 
intoxicatifig or narcotic drinks are used with 
impunity. They all create unpatural thirst, 
or in some way disorder the system. You 
cannot find one person in ten, who uses 
them, but what has some incipient com- 
plaint. Generally, he supposes tea or his 
other favorite beverages mitigate it, because 
by their action on the nerves, they produce 
quiet for a time; but they only increase the 
evil in the end ; and are often the original 
cause of it. 

2. It is said, that if it could be proved, 
that tea does shorten life by a few years, 
still it is an innocent enjoyment, and of what 
consequence, we are asked, are a few yeafs, 
at the end of a miserable old age ? 

We reply, that if life can be lengthened 
a few years, by avoiding these petty poisons, 
the successive periods of childhood, youth 
and maturity will be prolonged, as well as 
that of old age.—So that the addition is not 
to the end of life alone, but to the beginning 
and middle. 

Again ; it is not proved that poisonous 
drinks increase the total sum of our enjoy- 
ments. If tea does, why not a moderate 
quantity of alcohol ? 

3. It is said that small quantities of a poi- 
son do not produce such deplorable effects 
on the human system as large ones; nor in- 
deed the same in kind: that the little poison 
of tea cannot, therefore, be injurious. 

We cannot forbear from wishing we could 
see the Jeast shadow of proof, i re be 
any, in support of the notion, that’a drink 
which, when taken strong, and in large 
quantities, is as sarcotic, sedative, and pot- 
sonous, as tea is admitted to be on all hands, 
can have its very nature changed, by being 
used weaker, or in less quantity, or by tak- 
ing plenty of milk and sugar with it, as some 
of the above writers seem to suppose. When 
such a position can be established by facts 
or fair reasoning, we may begin to doubt 
the views we now entertain on this subject. 
We know very well, that a grain of opium, 
or a drop of alcohol, is neither a pound or 
a pint ; but we have yet to learn, that a pint 
of alcohol is poisonous, while the individual” 
drops, of which it is composed, are not so ; 
or that a pound’ of opium would destroy 
health and life, while a grain, would not be 
in the least degree injurious to either. The 
same amount of alcohol and other medicines, 
certainly produce changes more important 
and permanent on the human system, when 
administered in small doses, and occupying 
a longer period of time, than when given in 
large doses, and in a shorter period. Why 
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should not the result in the case of tea be 
the same? Let us ask, moreover, whether 
these very persons who talk thus of the 
harmlessness of black tea, used weak, and 
in moderate quantity, do not stand in the 
same awkward predicament in relation to 
tea generally, which those physicians now 
sustain in relation to intoxicating drinks, 
who, only a few years since, plead the cause 
of moderate drinking of diluted distilled li- 
quors, or at least of fermented ones, but are 
now driven to the verge of a necessity of 
giving up both the one and the other. 

We will only add at the present time, that 
the acknowledged effects of tea on those 
who drink it, should settle its nature forever. 
It rests them, when fatigued ; it gives sleep, 
when wakeful ; keeps them awake, when 
sleepy; gives them strength, when feeble ; 
assists in digestion; and in some persons, 
warms them when cold, and cools them when 
hot! It also drowns sorrow, and heightens 
joy and cheerfulness. What—more or less 
—does rum, brandy, gin, wine, cider, beer, 
tobacco, snuff, opium, coffee or betel weed ? 
—Again, take out, were it possible, the nar- 
cotic principle from tea, suffering the taste 
to remain the same, and how many would 
drink it? And how long??? 

Moral Reformer. 


COOKED FOOD. 

[We insert the following, not because we are pre- 
pared to admit the entire correctness of the philoso- 
phy of it, but because it will give occasion to the cu- 
rious or scientific reader to think and perhaps for 
some correspondent to write on the subject.} 

Why cooked food should be so much more 
nutritious for man or animals than that which 
is uncooked, has furnished matter for some 
inquiry. among the observers of nature. ‘That 
it is 80, does not admit of a doubt. * Every 
farmer kn@Wws this, though perhaps few act 
up to their knowledge in this respect. Corn 
ground and made into pudding is worth near- 
ly as much again for fattening pork, as when 
fed whole: this the experiment of Mr. Col- 
man and others prove; and a similar though 
perhaps not equal value is given to potatoes, 
apples, or other kinds of food usually fed to 
pigs. In the northern countries of Europe 
where food for both man and beast is scarce, 
and the utmost economy is of course ne- 
cessary, the practice of making oats or bar- 
ley into bread for horses, is practised to a 
considerable extent. Considerable quanti- 
ties are made at a time, and little difficulty 
is found in the cool clingate of the north in 
preserving them fit for use. 
that the grain this way is equal to the weight 
of water used,in manufacturing the bread 
or cakes, which is about one third of the 
weight of the original flour worked up. Cut 
hay, mixed with a large proportion of finely 
ped straw, and some of these oat cakes 





It is calculated 7 
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broken up fine, constitutes the food of the 


horse or ox, and it is one on which they la- 
bor well and thrive abundantly. The hull 
or bran of the oat is of course used with the 
flour. 

Some light appears to have been thrown 
on the causes which render cooked food so 
much more valuable than raw, by the re- 
searches of Dutrochet, Dumas and more late- 
ly Raspail, who has devoted much time, aided 
by the best of microscopical instruments to 
the discovery of the original nutritive parti- 
cles in food, and the changes they undergo 
in the process of preparing for nutrition. 
According to this philosopher the nutritive 
matier in grain or roots, is composed of, or 
rather contained in smooth white globules, 
differing in size in different grains or roots. 
Thus in wheat they are 2.1000 parts of an 
inch—in the potato double this size—while 
in buck-wheat they are only 1-10.1000 part 
of an inch in diameter. Pure flour or starch 
would seem to be but a mass of these glo- 
bules in their natural state. Raspail ascer- 
tained that these minute globules consist of 
an envelope and an inclosed kernel, consti- 
tuting the nutritive matter. These globules 
are insoluble or unalterable in cold water, 
but at a heat of 122 degree# the kernel ex- 
pands, and the envelope bursts, but without 
being decomposed. It is these floating en- 
velopes that constitute the starch of the 
laundry. The investigations of these phi- 
losophers seem to have established the fol- 
lowing facts as stated by Raspail :-— 

‘ Ist. That the globules containing flour, 
meal, or starch, whether contained in grain 
or roots, are incapable of affording any nour- 
ishment as animal food, till they are broken, 

‘2d. That no mechanical method of break- 
ing or grinding is more than partially effi- 
cient. 

‘3d. That the most efficient modes of 
breaking the globules, are by heat, by fer- 
mentation, or by the chemical agency of 
acids or alkalies. 

‘4th. That the deztrine (the nutritient part) 
which is the kernel as it were of each glo- 
bule, is alone soluble, and therefore alone 
nutritive. 

‘5th. That the cnvelpnd WP challs of the 
globules when reduced to fragments by me- 
chanism or heat, are insoluble, and there- 
fore not nutritive. dace 

‘6th. That though the fragments of these 
shells are not nutritive, they are indispensa- 
ble to digestion, either from their distending 
the stomach and bowels or from some other 
causes not understood, it having been proved 
by experiment that concentrated nourish- 
ment, such as cane sugar, essence of beef, 
or osmazome, cannot long sustain life with 
out some mixture of coarser and less nutri- 


tive food. 
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‘7th. That the economical preparation 
of all food containing globules of fecula, 
consists in perfectly breaking the shells, and | 
rendering the kernel or dextrine contained | 
in them soluble, and digestible, while the 
fragments of the shells are at the same time | 
rendered more bulky, so as the more readily 
to fill the stomach.’— Yankee Farmer. 





How often should infants be fed?—Mr. Cambell, 
Sir, I was pleased with the article in your last pa- 
per entitled, ‘ ‘The Graham System adapted to In- 
fancy,’ and being desirous for more information on 
the subject, will ask a few questions which I hope 
your correspondent, A. W. will answer through the 
next Journal. 

Does ‘A. W.” allow his little ‘ daughter, now two 
and a half years old,’ more than three meals each 
day? and if so how often does she eat? 

Is she ever allowed fruit, either ‘domestic’ or ‘ for- 
eign’ between her regular meals ? 

If a child two years and a half old will be so ‘ per- 
fectly contented’ with a plain and simple diet, and 
regular as to the time for each meal, I am anxious to 
know what rule should be adopted for feeding the 
infant at a much earlier period. Will ‘ A. W.’ in- 
form us how he proceeds with his ‘ little boy now a 
few weeks old.’ Does the child take its nourishment 
at particular and stated hours? and if so how often? 
Should a young child nurse during the night while its 
parents sleep ? 

By answering the above inquiries your correspond- 
ent will much oblige 

A CONSTANT READER AND A MOTHER. 





Progress of the good cause abroad.—A friend 
writes from a distant state as follows—‘ I have with- 
in two months given my attention to the subject of 
diet, and have endeavored to gain what information 
I could. I commenced experiments by quitting to- 
bacco, which I had used very freely by smoking. I 
then left tea, coffee and animal food. I was at this 
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time very low, slightly dyspeptic, and suffered from 
general weakness throughou: the system. For six || 
weeks I was unable to perform any work to speak || 
of. I am now gaining very fast—never had a better || 
appetite in my life. I have not left butter yet, but 
think I shall ere long; I thought I would begin mod- 
erately, and gradually adopt the system. There are | 
six in our family who have gone as far as myself, 
and with equal satisfaction. I have also by convers- 
ing on the subject and lending your paper induced 
members of other families to go as far as above men- 
tioned.’ 

We select a single paragraph from this letter as a 
. fair specimen of many others received, which go to 
show that wherever facts are made known with re- 
gard to the benefits resulting from a more simple 
mode of living, @jat multitudes will be found candid 
enough to examine the gubject for themselves. 





The Fitst Annual Report of the American Phy- 
siological Society is in press and will be ready for 
delivery in a few days. Each member of the Society 
wil] be furnished with a copy gratis. By a vote of 
the Society, each member is required to pay their 
second annual subscription when they receive their 
copy of the Report, which can be done by calling 
on Mr. Perry, the Treasurer, Fayette Court, near 401 
Washington Street. 
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Parallel of Enjoyment and Suffering in Drink.— 
The water-drinker glides tranquilly through life, 
without much exhilaration or depression, and escapes 
many diseases to which he would otherwise be sub- 

















ject. The wine-drinker experiences short but vivid 
periods of rapture, and long intervals of gloom; he 
is also more subject to disease. The balance of en- 
joyment, then, turns decidedly in favor of the water. 
drinker, leaving out his temporal prosperity and fu- 
ture anticipations; and the nearer we keep to his 
regime, the happier we shall be. 
Johnson on Health and Happiness, 
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Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Street, 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board and 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. ‘Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular hours 
for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock, ; 


Graham’s Treatise on Bread Making, For sale at 
this office. Also, Graham’s Lectures to Young Men, 
and Mr. Bird’s Address before the American Phy- 
siological Society. 
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oF 
THE AMERICAN PHYSIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NS 133 Washington Street, at the bookstore of 

Messrs. Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 

Members of the Society who have paid their - 
subscriptions are entitled to the use of one book at 
a time, to be returned within one week. The Li 
brarian will be in attendance every Wednesday and 
Saturday, between the hours of one and four, P. M. 








MR. BIRD’S ADDRESS 
ELIVERED before the American Physiologi- 
cal Society, June Ist, 1837. Just published 
and for sale by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, No. 
133 Waghington Street. Members of the» Society _ 
supplied gratuitously. ° 
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RYANT & CLARKE, Dealers in Grain, and 
Meal, Haverhill Street, near Warren Bridge, 
Boston. j(-7>Graham Meal constantly on hand. 
DAVID BRYANT. 
CLINTON CLARKE, 


~ VALUABLE WORKS 
Published and for sale by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 
No. 133 Washington street. ~ 
Caldwell on Physical Education. 
Combe on the Constitution of Man. 
Dr. Combe on Digestion. 
Combe’s Moral Philosophy. 
Dr. Brighams’ Remarks on the Inflgence of M 
tal Cultivation on Health. Dr. Howe’s Discourse on | 
the Social Relations of Man. 
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Particularly Busintss and VisttrwcG Carps, neat- 
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By Geo. P Cakes, 


Head of Hanover Street. 

















